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Current  trends  indicate  that  China  will  have  more  global  impact  the  next  20  years 
than  any  other  country.  The  engine  driving  China’s  rise  is  an  economy  that  appears  to 
grow  double-digits  annually.  The  global  financial  crisis  and  China’s  huge  cash  reserves 
endow  it  with  front-row  seats  in  world  affairs.  Chinese  leaders  wax  eloquently  about 
China’s  peaceful  rise  as  a  global  power.  Yet  China’s  actions  around  the  world  tell  a 
much  different  story  -  one  of  unfair  trade,  piracy,  counterfeiting,  organized  crime, 
environmental  degradation,  one-sided  foreign  affairs,  cyberattacks,  and  wartime 
defense  spending.  China’s  intentions  are  difficult  to  gauge  due  to  its  lack  of 
transparency,  especially  militarily.  This  SRP  examines  China’s  evolutionary  military  and 
space  transformation  and  its  implications  for  the  United  States  and  Northeast  Asia. 
Additionally,  it  recommends  U.S.  policy  changes  and  other  actions  to  help  shape 
China’s  peaceful  rise  while  maintaining  U.S.  national  security,  forging  effective 
alliances,  and  furthering  national  interests. 


CHINA’S  MILITARY  AND  SPACE  TRANSFORMATION:  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  U.S. 

AND  NORTH  EAST -ASIA 

If  the  Americans  draw  their  missiles... on  China  territory,  I  think  we  will 

have  to  respond  with  nuclear  weapons...1 

— Major  General  Zhu  Chenghu 
People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA) 

Prospects  of  violent  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  China  are  enough  to 
send  shivers  down  the  spines  of  most  Americans  and  Chinese.  Unthinkable  as  it 
sounds  to  many,  this  scenario  nearly  became  reality  several  times  the  past  half-century, 
most  recently  during  the  1995-1996  Taiwan  Straits  missile  crisis.2  Fortunately,  cooler 
heads  prevailed.  What  about  next  time?  Given  the  lethality  of  modern  weaponry  and 
our  historical  tendencies,  the  scope  of  death  and  destruction  in  a  U.S. -China  conflict 
could  exceed  that  of  both  World  Wars  combined  and  possibly  trigger  World  War  III. 
Inflammatory  statements  by  hardline  Chinese  leaders  like  Major  General  Chenghu, 
coupled  with  China’s  massive  military  build-up  and  demonstrated  weapon  advances, 
such  as  its  unannounced  2007  antisatellite  missile  launch,3  fuel  U.S.  mistrust  of  China’s 
true  intentions. 

China  is  the  world’s  oldest  continuous  civilization,  spanning  5000  years.4  For 
centuries  China  prospered  as  a  leading  civilization,  outpacing  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  But,  during  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  it  was  beset  by  civil 
unrest,  major  famines,  military  defeats,  and  foreign  occupation.  After  World  War  II, 
Chinese  communists  under  Mao  Zedong  established  an  autocratic  socialist  system  that, 
while  ensuring  China's  sovereignty,  imposed  strict  controls  over  everyday  life.  After 
1978,  his  successor  Deng  Xiaoping  focused  on  market-oriented  economic  development. 


By  2000,  China’s  output  had  quadrupled.  Today,  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  fastest  growing 
countries.5  Influential  leaders  like  Sun  Tzu,6  Confucius,7  and  Mao8  have  helped  shape 
Chinese  culture  and  thinking.  China  is  the  world’s  most  populous  country,  containing 
20%  of  the  world’s  total  population.9  Geographically,  it  is  the  world’s  fourth  largest 
country;  mainland  China  is  larger  than  the  50  United  States.10 

Today,  modern  China  remains  an  enigma  -  the  nuclear  elephant11  in  the  room 
that  is  too  big  to  ignore,  too  opaque  to  fully  comprehend,  and  too  dynamic  to  contain.  In 
2007,  Chinese  President  Hu  Jintao  reaffirmed  China’s  grand  strategy  of  opening  and 
development  as  it  seeks  to  maintain  domestic  and  regional  stability  while  it  develops  its 
economic,  military,  scientific,  and  cultural  power.12  However,  China’s  actions  militarily 
and  internationally  tell  a  different  story  and  raise  international  concerns  because  of  its 
growing  global  influence  and  wartime  defense  spending.  China’s  lack  of  transparency 
fuels  U.S.  suspicions  of  its  actual  intentions.  Given  this  great  wall  of  secrecy,  do  U.S. 
leaders  need  to  study  ancient  Mandarin  texts  inscribed  on  timeless  bamboo  strips  to 
discover  China’s  true  intentions?  This  SRP  examines  China’s  military  and  space 
transformation  and  its  implications  for  the  United  States  and  Northeast  Asia.  It  also 
recommends  U.S.  policy  changes  and  other  actions  to  help  shape  China’s  peaceful  rise 
while  maintaining  U.S.  national  security,  forging  effective  alliances,  and  furthering 
national  interests. 

Northeast  Asia  Strategic  Environment 

Physical  Environment.  Northeast  Asia,  China’s  regional  home,13  has  great 
potential  that  has  been  hampered  by  centuries  of  lingering  tensions.  Northeast  Asia 
contains  four  of  the  world’s  largest  militaries  and  five  of  the  world’s  top  economies. 
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Bordering  to  the  south,  emerging  India  boasts  a  thriving  world  economy  and  the  world’s 
second  largest  military.  Additionally,  the  United  States  maintains  interests  and  a  sizable 
military  presence  throughout  the  region  (Figure  1).  The  region’s  lifeline  of  trade  flows 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  world’s  second  busiest  passage.  Fifteen  million 
barrels  per  day,  or  80%  of  Asia’s  oil,  passes  through  this  vital  global  strategic 
chokepoint.14  China  remains  focused  on  its  security  and  economic  relationships  with 
prodigal  Taiwan,  resurgent  Russia,  ancient  rival  Japan,  belligerent  North  Korea,  fearful 
South  Korea,  emerging  India,  and  the  United  States. 


Russia 

largest  GOT 


Worth  Korea 


South  Korea 


United  States 


Taiwan 


Figure  1 :  Northeast  Asia  Strategic  Environment15 

China’s  Regional  Security.  Beijing’s  post-Cold  War  security  strategy  is  one  of 
cooperation  with  reservations.  Outside  the  region,  China  pursues  cooperative  security 
and  multipolarity  through  the  U.N.  international  system.  Inside  the  region,  China  acts  in 
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its  own  interests,  which  are  often  contrary  to  those  of  the  United  States  and  its  regional 
allies.16  Inconsistent  Chinese  policy  coupled  with  smoldering  regional  rivalries  make 
Northeast  Asia  the  world’s  most  militarized  and  politically  sensitive  region,  a  flickering 
flashpoint  for  future  conflict. 

Opinions  vary  concerning  China’s  view  of  regional  security  and  its  overall  goals. 
Dr.  Shulong,  Director  of  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  regards  Northeast  Asia  as  the 
most  dynamic  sector  of  the  global  economy;  and  the  region’s  most  dynamic 
phenomenon  is  the  rise  of  China.17  According  to  Shulong,  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
Chinese  state  are  territorial  integrity  and  relations  with  the  major  global  powers.  He 
believes  that  most  Chinese  see  the  most  serious  threat  to  their  national  interests  is 
Taiwanese  independence,  which  China  regards  as  an  egregious  threat  to  its 
sovereignty.18  Lastly,  he  posits  that  China  sees  the  United  States  as  a  peer,  not  the 
sole  military  superpower  in  the  region.19 

Others  agree  that  China  thirsts  for  global  power  status  in  a  post  9/1 1  world  and 
that  China  seeks  reunification  of  all  former  Chinese  territories.  Ong  adds  that  China’s 
concept  of  security  emphasizes  comprehensiveness,  or  quart  mian  hua.  He  is 
convinced  that  China’s  game  plan  calls  for  better  incorporation  of  nonmilitary  elements 
of  security,  including  political  and  economic  means,  to  achieve  its  regional  goals.20  Prior 
to  1830,  no  country  could  challenge  China  politically,  economically,  or  militarily.  This 
legacy  of  greatness  spurs  China’s  relentless  pursuit  of  global  power.  However,  in 
contrast  to  doomsday  predictions  of  China’s  inevitable  conflict  with  the  West,21  Ong 
concludes  China  will  focus  on  a  peaceful  rise  within  the  current  international  system.22 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  analysts  perceive  Chinese  security  in  a  broader 
context.  Rozman  concludes  that  unresolved  security  issues  in  Northeast  Asia  pose  six 
challenges  to  U.S.  interests:  Sino-U.S.  rivalry,  Russo-U.S.  rivalry,  Sino-Russian  rivalry, 
North  Korean  belligerence,  South  Korean  loss  of  trust  in  a  U.S.  alliance,  and  Sino- 
Japanese  rivalry.23  He  advocates  approaching  these  issues  regionally  for  the  best 
chance  of  resolution.  For  example,  China  played  a  leading  role  in  2007  nuclear 
nonproliferation  activities,  including  its  sponsorship  of  six-party  talks  to  denuclearize 
North  Korea.  The  resulting  agreement  was  a  significant  milestone  in  Sino-U.S. 
cooperation  and  a  template  for  addressing  the  remaining  security  issues  in  Northeast 
Asia. 

C. P.  Chung  believes  China’s  drive  for  institutionalization  of  regional  and  sub¬ 
regional  cooperation  is  limited  by  the  distribution  of  power  among  participants  and 
relative  importance  of  the  issue.  He  claims  that  China’s  engagement  in  regional 
security  and  economic  organizations  is  a  calculated  response  to  changing 
circumstances.  China  is  a  member  of  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  along 
with  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States;  the  Shanghai  Cooperation  Organization 
along  with  Russia;  and  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  +3  along 
with  several  Southeast  Asian  states.24  Although  China  has  played  a  significant  role  in 
institutionalizing  these  regional  organizations,  its  overall  performance  has  been  uneven 
and  strictly  limited  to  issues  in  its  interests.25 

D.  Shambaugh  concurs  with  Chung’s  analysis,  but  surmises  that  China’s  rise  and 
growing  bilateral  and  regional  cooperation  does  not  signify  a  return  to  the  Middle 
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Kingdom.  He  concludes  that  although  China  shares  the  regional  stage  with  major 
regional  powers  and  ASEAN,  the  United  States  remains  dominant  in  the  region.26 

Leonard  likewise  concludes  that  China  remains  concerned  with  its  own  region 
while  pursuing  its  global  interests.  He  theorizes  that  the  thoughts  and  perceptions  of 
average  Chinese  toward  what  he  calls  Yellow  River  capitalism  are  generally  positive  - 
that  is,  he  sees  broad  popular  support  for  recent  Chinese  industrialization  and  China’s 
aggressive  role  in  the  world  affairs.  He  concludes  that  China’s  economic  and  security 
approach  enables  its  peaceful  rise  and  increased  integration  in  the  world  market.27 

However,  lingering  Chinese  perceptions  of  unequal  treaties  signed  during  its  so- 
called  era  of  humiliation  foster  continued  territorial  disputes.  Since  1949,  China  entered 
into  agreements  on  17  of  23  border  disputes.  Even  so,  significant  issues  remain 
unresolved.  None  is  more  poignant  than  Taiwan,  which  China  views  as  a  renegade 
province.28  Other  issues  involve  China’s  assertion  of  sovereignty  over  the  seas  and 
airspace  in  an  exclusive  economic  zone  that  extends  200  miles  from  its  coastal 
baselines  and  of  outer  space  above  its  territory,  contrary  to  international  practices.29 
These  salient  issues  are  potentially  ticking  time-bombs  given  their  political,  economic, 
cultural,  and  military  value  to  the  state. 

Chinese  Economic  Dynamics 

China  again  seeks  its  place  among  the  world’s  great  powers,  which  it  lost  with 
the  decline  of  the  Qing  Empire  when  China  was  producing  approximately  30%  of  the 
world’s  wealth.30  The  National  Intelligence  Council  (NIC)  surmised  that  in  terms  of  size, 
speed,  and  directional  flow,  the  current  West-to-East  transfer  of  global  wealth  and 
economic  power  is  unprecedented  in  modern  history.  This  transfer  derives  from  Asia’s 
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increasing  oil  and  commodity  revenues  and  the  shift  in  manufacturing  and  some  service 
industries  to  Asia.31  China  and  its  economy  are  the  biggest  benefactors  of  this 
remarkable  shift. 

The  engine  that  drives  China’s  rapid  rise  is  its  burgeoning  economy,  which 
recorded  double-digit  annual  growth  the  past  three  decades.32  The  NIC  predicts  that 
China  will  have  the  world’s  second  largest  economy  in  eight  years.33  Currently,  China’s 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  is  $7  trillion.  In  2007,  China  earned  $1 .2  trillion  on 
exports  and  spent  $904.6  billion  on  imports.  Its  major  trade  partners  were  the  United 
States,  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan.34 

China  is  not  following  the  Western  liberal  model  for  self-development;  instead  it 
uses  a  different  model,  referred  to  as  state  capitalism.  This  term  loosely  refers  to  a 
system  of  economic  management  in  which  the  state  plays  a  prominent  role.  Other 
prosperous  Asian  nations  use  a  similar  model,  including  South  Korea,  Singapore,  and 
Taiwan.  But  in  contrast  to  these  smaller  nations,  China  has  the  global  influence,  labor 
force,  and  natural  resources  to  present  their  model  as  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
Western  model.  Further,  China  can  freely  compete  with  other  nations  because  it  is  not 
restrained  by  a  Western  prodemocracy  and  human  rights  ideology.35 

No  longer  focused  inward,  China  now  pursues  its  global  economic  interests.  In 
2001 ,  China  joined  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  and  is  currently  a  member  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF).  Flowever,  to  date,  China  has  persisted  with  its 
hybrid  state  model  of  a  state-directed  economic  system  as  it  consolidates  its  position  as 
the  world’s  fastest  growing  country.  Alone  among  the  world’s  economies,  China  refuses 
to  allow  its  currency  to  respond  to  free-market  alterations.  China’s  leaders  instead  keep 
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its  currency  trading  at  an  artificially  low  level  in  order  to  suppress  export  prices,  in  direct 
violation  of  IMF  rules. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  factors,  China  has  amassed  a  record  $2  trillion  in 
foreign  exchange  reserves.  It  then  invests  these  funds  in  new  overseas  investment 
vehicles.36  There  is  increasing  suspicion  that  China  is  seeking  greater  political 
advantage  globally  by  locking  up  supplies  of  scarce  resources  around  the  world.  Other 
Chinese  government  policies  have  harmed  the  United  States.  For  example,  China  has 
made  scant  progress  in  curbing  its  counterfeiting  and  piracy  of  intellectual  and 
entertainment  properties  -  roughly  20%  of  products  sold  in  China  are  counterfeit.37  It 
also  exports  tainted  foods,  poisonous  toys,  and  hazardous  drugs. 

Additionally,  China  has  purposely  flooded  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  with 
cheap  credit  favorable  to  the  state,  low-cost  consumer  goods,  and  millions  of  Chinese 
workers.  The  U.S.  China  Commission  concluded  that  although  China’s  measures  are 
beneficial  to  both  sides  in  the  short  term,  their  long-term  effects  could  lead  to  conflict 
and  instability  in  these  often  volatile  regions.38 

Since  China  joined  the  WTO,  the  United  States  has  accumulated  a  $1 .67  trillion 
deficit  with  China  as  a  result  of  the  persistent  trade  imbalance.  Foreign  technology 
companies,  such  as  U.S.  and  European  Union  computer,  aerospace,  and  automotive 
firms,  have  invested  heavily  in  research  and  development  and  production  facilities  in 
China,  sharing  and  sometimes  losing  technology  and  expertise.  These  precedents 
enable  China  to  reap  great  benefits,  while  China  fails  to  comply  with  WTO  and  IMF 
regulations.  In  the  meantime,  its  global  influence  is  growing  exponentially.39 
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Some  argue  that  China’s  use  of  soft  power  beginning  in  2000,  dubbed  its  charm 
offensive,  has  enabled  its  peaceful  development  and  enhanced  cooperation  among 
nations.40  This  policy  offsets  the  weakness  of  its  conventional  hard  power,  compared  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  Russia,  Japan,  and  India.  Kurlantzick  points  out  that  China’s 
stated  peaceful  rise,  or  heping  jueqi,  contrasts  with  its  current  practice  of  intimidation  of 
its  regional  neighbors.  However,  this  approach  has  garnered  China  increased  global 
influence  and  power.41  Kurlantzick  surmises  that  this  “charming”  approach  will  not  last 
forever  in  view  of  the  nations  with  whom  China  has  engaged.  Many  of  them  have 
diverging  interests  and  views.  China’s  professed  values  of  noninterference,  respect  for 
other  nation’s  internal  affairs,  and  state-directed  economic  gradualism  enjoy  appeal  in 
areas  inaccessible  to  the  United  States.  However,  the  U.S.  approach  offers  values  with 
broader  appeal  to  most  people  around  the  world.42 

In  2008,  China  surpassed  Japan  as  the  largest  holder  of  U.S.  government  debt.43 
Also,  China’s  largest  export  partner  is  the  United  States.  And,  consistent  with  Sun 
Tzu’s  theory,  China  is  using  its  bulging  economic  muscles  to  influence  and  intimidate 
U.S.  allies  in  Northeast  Asia.  It  is  trading  with  and  making  direct  investments  in  reliable 
U.S.  partners  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  These  factors  greatly  strengthen  SINO- 
U.S.  cooperation  and  regional  economic  interdependence. 

In  2008,  Chinese  President  Jintao  participated  in  the  Group  20  (G-20)  Summit  on 
Financial  Markets  and  the  World  Economy  held  in  Washington.  He  reiterated  the  need 
to  reform  the  current  world  financial  system,  which  remains  unchanged  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  to  reflect  existing  realities.44  In  fact,  some  believe  that  this  G-20  Summit, 
or  so-called  Bretton  Woods  II,  could  signal  changes  in  the  international  system.  Based 
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on  some  accounts,  China  appeared  to  hold  all  of  the  cards  during  the  Summit.  But  it  is 
unclear  whether  China  will  act  responsibly  by  providing  much-needed  relief  for  the  IMF 
to  help  suffering  nations  worldwide.45  During  her  initial  visit  to  China  as  U.S.  chief 
diplomat,  Secretary  Clinton  reemphasized  this  point  with  her  Chinese  counterparts.46 

China’s  Military  and  Space  Transformation 

China  is  a  peer  competitor  to  the  United  States.  In  2008,  it  committed  4.3%  GDP 
to  its  military,  which  was  a  19%  increase  in  funds  over  the  previous  year.47  Likewise, 
PRC  military  factories  produce  roughly  20%  of  all  domestically  produced  consumer 
goods  in  China.48  Possessing  the  world’s  largest  military  and  infused  with  a  Confucian 
culture,  China  has  a  deep  reservoir  of  national  technical  and  scientific  talent49  -  three 
times  U.S.  totals.50  Last  year,  China  graduated  600,000  engineers.51  China’s  PLA 
leverages  these  resources  and  advanced  foreign  technology  to  build  an  increasingly 
high-tech  military.  Lastly,  China  invests  60%  of  its  total  foreign  direct  investment  in 
Asia.  China  enhances  its  political  and  economic  influence  by  using  these  funds  to  build 
and  improve  seaports,  airports,  and  infrastructure,  which  assumes  a  Chinese  presence 
astride  oil  and  trade  routes  in  Asia.52  The  presence  of  thousands  of  Chinese  workers 
and  China’s  PLA  at  these  locations  significantly  enhances  the  PLA’s  reach  and  military 
potential. 
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Figure  2:  PRC  Political  and  Economic  Influence  aka  String  of  Pearls 
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Chinese  leaders  learned  much  about  U.S.  military  power  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.  Foremost  was  the  sobering  reality  that  the  PLA  could  not  win  a  direct  traditional 
war  with  U.S.  forces.  True  to  its  Maoist  roots,  the  PLA  incorporated  these  experiences 
to  enhance  their  military  transformation.  China’s  military  strategy  is  based  on  active 
defense  or  jiji  fangyu,  which  advocates  an  offensive  defense,  including  preemptive 
strikes  and  other  offensive  options.54  The  PLA’s  posture  supports  this  strategy  and  its 
regional  defense  policy  objectives  to  win  local  wars  using  advanced  technology.55 

To  meet  its  objectives,  the  PLA  is  in  the  midst  of  a  long-term  comprehensive 
multiyear  transformation  from  a  mass  army  built  for  protracted  wars  of  attrition  on  its 
territory  to  one  capable  of  winning  wars  of  short  duration  on  its  periphery.  The  pace  of 
China’s  military  transformation  has  quickened  and  its  scope  has  widened  due  to 
acquisition  of  advanced  foreign  weapons  mostly  from  Russia,  considerable  investments 
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in  its  internal  defense  and  science  and  technology  industries,  and  far-ranging 
organizational  and  doctrinal  reforms  of  the  armed  forces.56  Chinese  near-term  goals 
focus  on  enhancing  anti-denial  /  anti-access  asymmetric  capabilities,  power-projection, 
force  protection,  and  incorporating  joint  warfare  doctrine.57 

Land-Power  Advancements.  Already  a  formidable  land  power,  the  monolithic 
PLA  seeks  additional  combat  power  through  transformation.  To  this  end,  the  PLA 
deployed  200  new  T-98/T-99  main  battle  tanks.58  It  also  grew  its  weapons  stockpile  of 
increasingly  accurate  conventional  short-range  ballistic  missiles.  To  conduct  precision 
strikes,  the  PLA  seeks  to  acquire  medium-range  ballistic  missiles  that  can  target  naval 
ships,  including  aircraft  carriers  operating  far  from  China’s  shores.  For  stand-off 
precision  strikes,  the  PLA  seeks  to  acquire  ground-launched  land-attack  cruise  missiles, 
including  domestically  produced  DH-10  cruise  missiles.  Additionally,  the  PLA  imported 
Israeli-made  and  Russian-made  antiradiation  missiles  for  immediate  use  and  other 
Russian  antiradiation  weapons,  which  Chinese  scientists  reverse-engineered  into  new 
antiradiation  missiles  produced  domestically.  Lastly,  the  PLA  deployed  new  300- 
millimeter  multiple  rocket  launchers  with  a  100  kilometer  range;  it  seeks  to  develop  400- 
millimeter  multiple  rocket  launchers  with  a  200  kilometer  range.59  As  a  result,  China  can 
now  strike  targets  across  Asia  with  land-based  conventional  missiles  (Figure  3). 
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Figure  3:  China’s  Regional  Conventional  Missiles60 


In  terms  of  human  capital,  the  PLA  seeks  to  mold  a  new  generation  of  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs)  through  improved  accessible  education, 
development,  and  training  programs.  Chinese  officers  are  much  better  educated  than 
their  predecessors.61  Sources  of  commissioned  officers  include  an  estimated  70  military 
academies  and  civilian  universities,  along  with  116  schools  offering  training  similar  to 
that  of  the  U.S.  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  In  a  marked  shift,  50%  of  Chinese 
officers  now  receive  their  commissions  through  civilian  universities.62  Likewise,  the  PLA 
placed  more  students  in  America’s  graduate  schools  in  2000  than  the  U.S.  military,63  so 
China  is  quickly  acquiring  a  greater  understanding  of  the  United  States  and  its  military. 
China’s  NCOs,  who  number  over  600,000,  now  receive  professional  qualifications  and 
expanded  opportunities  to  increase  their  skills.  Chinese  NCOs  now  perform  increased 
leadership  roles  and  responsibilities,  including  those  formerly  performed  by  officers.64 
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In  2007,  the  PLA  General  Staff  provided  annual  guidance  on  military  training.  To 
further  its  transformation,  the  PLA  aims  to  compile  and  validate  a  new  framework  for 
military  training  and  evaluation  that  emphasizes  realism  and  infocentric  warfare.  The 
PLA  seeks  to  integrate  training  for  approximately  1.25  million  active  duty  units,  10-15 
million  militia  forces,  and  660,000  People’s  Armed  Police.  China’s  militia  forces  plan  to 
shift  their  focus  from  single-service  support  to  joint  support  functions.65  The  PRC  State 
Council  reports  that  the  PLA  made  great  progress  in  building  and  equipping  its  force.66 

Sea-Power  Advancements.  China  has  Asia’s  largest  navy,  with  an  estimated  235 
surface  ships,  boats,  and  submarines.67  Although  not  yet  a  great  sea  power,  China 
possesses  the  essential  ingredients  needed  to  become  one.  Its  maritime  geometry, 
global  interests,  energy  needs,68  and  offshore  defense  strategy  make  development  of  a 
Chinese  blue-water  navy  inevitable.69  Additionally,  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
emergence  of  lesser  states  have  provided  China  with  the  opportunity  to  procure 
defense  systems  and  advanced  technology  in  an  unfettered  manner.  These 
phenomena  enabled  China’s  military  and  defense  industry  to  quickly  advance 
exponentially.70 

In  the  past  two  years,  China’s  naval  fleet  increased  by  1 1  vessels,  including  two 
SHANG-class  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines,  one  JIN-class  nuclear-powered 
ballistic  submarine,  one  hospital  ship,71  and  seven  domestically  produced  combatant 
ships.  China  also  commenced  construction  of  two  catamaran  patrol  boats.  Additionally, 
China  has  an  active  aircraft  carrier  development  program72  and  hints  that  its  first  carrier 
is  nearly  completed.73  In  response  to  recent  events,  China  deployed  its  first  amphibious 
task  force  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to  join  a  U.N.  antipiracy  task  force  patrolling  the  waters  off 
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Somalia  to  combat  Somali  piracy.74  Looking  forward,  the  PLA’s  naval  program  seeks  to 
enhance  the  fleet’s  advanced  antiair  warfare  to  fill  a  known  capability  shortfall. 

To  augment  land-based  precision  strike  assets,  the  PLA  has  or  seeks  to  acquire 
antiship  cruise  missiles  from  Russia  or  through  research,  development,  and  domestic 
production.75  China  also  seeks  to  expand  its  strategic-strike  capability  by  acquiring  or 
developing  a  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile  for  launch  on  nuclear-powered 
submarines.76  Lastly,  the  PLA  has  or  seeks  to  improve  over-the-horizon  targeting 
capability  with  sky  and  surface  wave  radars  and  improved  accuracy  of  sea-launched 
missiles.77  The  PRC  State  Council  concluded  that  the  PLA  has  made  great  strides  in 
upgrading  naval  weaponry  and  equipment  and  optimizing  weapon  systems  and 
equipment  sets.78 

Air-Power  Advancements.  China’s  PLA  has  approximately  4,250  total  aircraft.79 
Today,  the  PLA  seeks  to  change  its  air  force  from  an  overland  limited  territorial  defense 
force  to  a  more  flexible  and  agile  force  capable  of  operating  offshore  in  both  offensive 
and  defensive  modes.  Since  its  inception,  the  PRC  has  relied  heavily  on  Russia  for 
aviation,  avionics,  and  associated  air  capabilities.  Wary  of  its  overreliance  on  Russia  for 
its  aviation  needs,  China  has  achieved  independence  incrementally  by  developing  its 
own  independent  aircraft,  avionics,  engines,  and  weapons  capabilities.  Additionally, 
China  is  receiving  foreign  assistance  from  Israeli,  European,  and  U.S.  aerospace 
companies,  who  are  providing  access  to  advanced  avionics,  computers,  machine  tools, 
and  technical  support  for  aircraft  design.  Currently,  Chinese  aerospace  companies 
produce  aircraft  components  used  by  Boeing’s  commercial  airline  fleet;  also  China 
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plans  to  produce  its  own  fleet  of  commercial  airliners80  like  China’s  first  advanced 
regional  airliner,  the  ARJ-21.81 

China  has  greatly  enhanced  its  air  power  and  air  defense  capabilities.  The  PLA 
aims  to  improve  its  air  strike,  air  and  missile  defense,  early  warning,  and  strategic 
capabilities.82  China  has  modernized  its  FB-7A  fighter-bombers  and  the  B6  bomber 
fleet.  For  air  defense,  China  procured  sufficient  200-kilometer  surface-to-air  systems  to 
equip  eight  battalions.  Also,  China’s  aviation  industry  seeks  to  develop  various  airborne 
early  warning  and  control  aircraft  to  enhance  its  early  warning  and  control,  intelligence 
collection,  and  maritime  surveillance.83  By  2015,  the  industry  plans  to  produce  stealth- 
capable  joint  strike  fighters  to  counter  U.S.  F-22/F-35  joint  strike  fighters.84 

To  improve  its  standoff  precision-strike  capabilities,  China  seeks  to  develop  air- 
launched  land-attack  cruise  missiles.  From  foreign  countries,  China  procured  tactical 
air-to-surface  missiles  and  precision-guided  munitions,  including  satellite  laser-guided 
bombs.  It  now  desires  to  improve  its  airborne  antiship  capabilities.85  The  PRC  State 
Council  concluded  that  the  PLA  made  great  progress  last  year  in  improving  its  air  force 
organization  and  structure  and  upgrading  its  aircraft  and  weapon  systems.86 

Space-Power  Advancements.  Space  is  unequivocally  the  new  strategic  high 
ground.  China’s  progressive  space  program  unquestionably  makes  it  a  first-rate  space 
power,  comparable  to  the  space  capabilities  of  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the 
European  Union.  The  PLA  effectively  runs  China’s  commercial  and  military  space 
programs.  In  1970,  China  became  the  fifth  world  power  to  put  a  satellite  into  orbit.  It 
later  became  only  the  third  country  to  successfully  conduct  manned  space  flights  and  to 
launch  multiple  satellites  used  for  both  commercial  and  military  purposes.  China 
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possesses  the  facilities,  satellite  technology,  mission  control  centers,  and  launchers 
required  of  a  space  power.  Its  five-year  space  plan  emphasizes  space  exploration, 
next-generation  satellite  development,  and  lunar  space  missions.87  China’s  space 
program,  a  glowing  symbol  of  national  prestige,  earns  revenue  by  providing  launch 
services  for  other  countries  such  as  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Nigeria.88 

In  2008,  China  launched  17  satellites,  including  its  first  data  relay  and  tracking 
satellite  that  gives  the  PLA  a  real-time  intelligence  and  collection  capability.89  State- 
owned  satellites  provide  over-the-horizon  communications  and  data  relay,  navigation 
and  timing  capability  similar  to  that  of  U.S.  global  positioning  satellites,  advanced 
imagery  and  reconnaissance,  and  earth  stations  with  military  applications.  Moving 
forward,  China  plans  to  develop  or  acquire  data  relay  satellites  that  support  global 
communications  coverage.90 

Chinese  counterspace  developments  may  provide  a  significant  capability  for  anti¬ 
access  /  anti-denial  in  a  Taiwan  Straits  scenario.  In  2007,  China  launched  a  kinetic  kill 
antisatellite  missile  that  obliterated  one  of  its  obsolete  weather  satellites  -  a  shot  heard 
around  the  world.91  In  2006,  a  U.S.  scientific  report  concluded  that  PRC  lasers  had 
effectively  blinded  a  U.S.  satellite.92  China’s  PLA  may  have  also  acquired  land-based 
jammers  from  Russia  and  former  Soviet  states;  these  devices  can  be  used  for  narrow  or 
full  spectrum  jamming  of  U.S.  satellites.  Finally,  the  PLA  seeks  development  of  micro- 
and  nanotechnology  satellites  used  for  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  counterspace  activities.93 

China  has  an  estimated  arsenal  of  100-400  nuclear  weapons.94  China’s  2006 
Defense  White  Paper  cited  three  policy  objectives  of  its  nuclear  weapons  program: 
deterrence,  sustained  counterattack  capabilities  to  assure  no  first-use  and  limited 
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development  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  avoidance  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  with  any  other 
country.95  Today,  China  has  the  means  to  deliver  and  explode  a  nuclear  weapon  in  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  thereby  creating  a  high  electromagnetic  pulse  that  can  destroy  U.S. 
satellites96  and  critical  infrastructure.97 

China  operates  the  world’s  most  active  ballistic  missile  program.  PRC  missiles 
can  strike  targets  worldwide  with  conventional  and  nuclear  warheads  (Figure  4). 98  Its 
advanced  space  and  supporting  ground  stations  provide  the  PLA  with  accurate  tracking, 
telemetry,  and  operational  control  of  its  ballistic  missile  arsenal.  China’s  missile  force 
has  roughly  1,480  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  with  419  launchers  and  682  surface-to-air 
missiles.99  China  is  a  leading  exporter  of  ballistic  missile  and  nuclear  technology  to 
countries  with  no  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States,  like  Iran  and  North  Korea. 
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Figure  4:  Chinese  Ballistic  Missiles100 


Cyberspace  Advancements.  China  has  the  world’s  most  active  cyber-operations 
program.  Estimates  indicate  that  China  has  253  million  Internet  users  and  47  million 
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bloggers,101  along  with  250  hacker  groups  that  it  tolerates  or  even  encourages.102  As 
U.S.  reliance  on  network  and  information  systems  technology  increases,  cyberattacks 
against  U.S  computer  and  information  systems  are  on  the  rise  and  continue  an  alarming 
trend  (Figure  5). 103  Contributing  factors  for  this  increase  are  the  inability  to  clearly 
identify  sources  of  attacks  and  insufficient  international  laws  to  prosecute  the  offenders 
in  a  prompt  and  effective  manner.  China’s  cyber-espionage  program  is  so  sophisticated 
in  cyber-operations  technology  and  techniques  that  it  sometimes  operates  undetected 
or  cannot  be  attributed  to  China.  Malicious  codes  hidden  in  emails,  web  sites,  or  on 
social  engineering  sites  or  attacks  routed  through  a  series  of  surrogate  networks, 
computers,  or  Internet  access  points  shield  Chinese  actors  from  detection.  Under  the 
code  name  Titan  Rain,  Chinese  actors  have  penetrated  DOD  networks  and  downloaded 
10-20  terabytes  of  data,  equal  to  the  entire  print  collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress.104 


U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Reported  Incidents  of  Malicious  Cyber  Activity 


Figure  5:  Malicious  Cyber  Activities  against  DOD105 
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Implications  for  USPACOM  and  the  region 

Revolutions  in  military  affairs  -  such  as  precision-guided  munitions,  unmanned 
aerial  vehicles,  and  space  technology  -  have  greatly  enhanced  the  accuracy  and 
lethality  of  weapon  systems  and  have  increased  situational  awareness.  However,  these 
advancements  do  not  remove  the  Clausewitzian  friction  or  fog  of  war,  its  uncertainty,  or 
its  intelligence  gaps.106  Chinese  leaders  believe  that  technology  and  networks  are  the 
center  of  gravity  of  U.S.  forces. 

The  2006  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  highlighted  the  DOD’s  shift  in  its  portfolio 
of  capabilities  to  address  21st-century  challenges.107  In  light  of  ongoing  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  many  senior  policymakers  in  the  Obama  administration  call  for  significant 
increases  in  capabilities  to  counter  irregular  threats,108  but  they  fail  to  adequately 
address  catastrophic  and  disruptive  threats.  Some  call  for  a  70%  reduction  in  Army 
brigade  combat  teams.  However,  they  dismiss  the  obvious  threats. 

Russia  exports  more  weapons  to  China  than  any  other  country.  Recent  Russian 
cyberattacks  on  Estonia109  and  Georgia110  are  harbingers  of  Chinese  military 
development.  Beijing  has  invested  heavily  in  PLA  traditional  capabilities,  but  its  largest 
investments  are  in  science  and  technology  to  develop  emergent  catastrophic  and 
disruptive  technologies  that  provide  asymmetric  and  decisive  advantages  (Figure  6). 
These  factors,  coupled  with  China’s  long  record  of  weapons  proliferation  to  rogue  states 
and  other  shady  characters,  will  further  exacerbate  regional  stability  and  global  security. 
China’s  rising  defense  spending  and  lack  of  military  transparency  will  prompt  the  United 
States  to  forge  greater  multilateralism,  stronger  military  alliances,  and  more  military 
presence  in  the  region. 
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Figure  6:  PRC  Modernization111 


Greater  Multilateralism.  Outside  of  Taiwanese  independence,  China  and  U.S. 
interests  in  Northeast  Asia  do  not  necessarily  conflict  and  can  be  mutually  supportive. 
China  relies  heavily  on  the  United  States  to  ensure  regional  stability  as  it  continues  to 
rise.  Some  analysts  argue  that  only  better  communications  are  needed  to  improve 
U.S. -Chinese  relations.  Dreyer  contends  that  the  United  States  and  China  routinely  talk 
past  each  other  on  many  issues  like  the  trade  imbalance,  intellectual  piracy  and 
technology  thefts,112  Chinese  defense  budgets,  human  rights,  and  Taiwan.113  China’s 
increased  role  in  U.N.  peacekeeping114  and  regional  security  and  economic 
organizations115  are  positive  signs  as  the  United  States  continues  to  pursue  lasting 
international  and  bilateral  agreements  that  help  prevent  future  conflict. 

Stronger  Military  Alliances.  USPACOM’s  Theater  Security  Cooperation  Strategy 
focuses  on  multilateral  security  framework,  common  cause  issues,  and  maturing  the 
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U.S. -China  military-to-military  relationship.116  To  counterbalance  China’s  PLA,  the  U.S. 
plans  to  actively  strengthen  its  regional  military  alliances;  it  has  entered  into  bilateral 
strategic  agreements  with  Japan  and  India.  Given  their  geostrategic  position  and 
military  power,  these  nations  offer  buffers  to  blunt  China’s  military  build-up  and  growing 
influence.  Japan  recently  initiated  a  five-year  plan  to  grow  its  Japanese  Defense 
Forces.117  In  2008,  the  United  States  and  India  signed  a  historic  civil  nuclear 
cooperation  agreement.118  Under  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  the  United  States  has 
security  obligations  to  Taiwan.  To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  allocated  an 
additional  $6.4  billion  to  provide  aircraft  and  military  aid  to  Taiwan. 

Force  Posture  Adjustments.  USPACOM  has  approximately  250,000  military 
personnel,  roughly  20%  of  total  U.S.  military  strength.119  Given  the  threat,  USPACOM 
seeks  to  augment  its  84,000  forces  currently  in  Northeast  Asia.120  USPACOM  also 
seeks  greater  stand-off  distances  by  potentially  establishing  a  greater  military  presence 
in  Singapore121  or  the  Marianas122  and  defensive  measures  that  enhance  U.S.  force 
protection,  such  as  theater  missile  defense.  Additionally,  the  United  States  plans  to 
realign  the  bulk  of  its  marine  forces  from  Japan  to  Guam  and  reposition  ground  forces 
within  South  Korea. 

Risk  Assessment 

Consequences  of  PLA  traditional  and  irregular  land-power  advancements  are  low 
and  the  risk  is  low.  The  bulk  of  these  improvements  come  from  acquisitions  of  Soviet 
weapon  systems  observed  and  addressed  by  U.S.  technology  advancements  the  past 
half-century.123  Consequences  of  traditional  PLA  naval  and  air  advancements  are 
moderate  and  the  risks  are  medium.  PLA  naval  improvements  pose  a  moderate  threat 
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to  USPACOM,  based  on  the  increased  number  of  ships  and  nuclear-powered 
submarines  capable  of  launching  antiship  cruise  missiles  and  ballistic  missiles.124 
Soviet-style  PLA  air  force  improvements  pose  a  moderate  threat  to  USPACOM,  such  as 
enhanced  targeting  and  radar  systems,  and  air  and  air  defense  precision-strike 
capabilities.125  China’s  integrated  joint  operations,  support  functions,  education  and 
training  program  remain  in  their  infancy  and  are  critical  vulnerabilities.  USPACOM  has 
sufficient  flexible  deterrence  options  to  counter  PLA  conventional  and  irregular  threats, 
but  must  actively  monitor  PLA’s  evolutionary  land,  maritime,  and  air  transformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consequences  of  China’s  space  and  cyberspace 
advancements  are  significant  and  the  risks  are  high.  China’s  PLA  and  state  space, 
long-range  ballistic  missile,  and  cyber-operations  improvements  pose  significant  threats 
to  U.S.  national  security  and  the  region.  Although  China  has  an  extensive  nuclear 
capability  that  can  inflict  massive  damage  on  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Strategic  Posture  of  the  United  States  does  not  designate  China  as  a  nuclear  threat 
to  the  United  States.126  U.S.  Space  Policy  declares  national  space  assets  as  vital  to 
U.S.  interests.127  The  U.S.  government  published  a  strategy  for  securing  cyberspace 
and  DOD  crafted  the  national  military  strategy  for  cyberspace  operations.128  But 
significant  policy  and  strategy  work  remains.  Some  space  advocates  push  for 
weaponization  of  space,  but  this  is  not  a  panacea  in  view  of  international  fears  of  an 
impending  arms  race.  However,  better  satellite  protection,129  ballistic  missile  defense, 
and  counterspace  defensive  options  can  share  in  a  hybrid  solution.130  USPACOM  and 
federal  agencies  must  develop  and  implement  flexible  deterrence  options  to  mitigate 
China’s  catastrophic  and  disruptive  threats. 
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Recommendations:  The  Wav  Ahead 

Establish  Clear  U.S.  China  Policy.  For  seven  administrations,  U.S.  policy  has 
been  to  encourage  China’s  opening  and  integration  into  the  global  system.131  The 
National  Security  Strategy  establishes  priorities  of  engaging  China  on  regional  growth, 
development,  stability,  and  economic  issues.  It  also  cites  measures  to  encourage 
China  to  be  a  responsible  international  player.132  The  Bush  Administration’s  hybrid 
strategy  of  engagement  (favored  by  State  Department)  and  containment  (favored  by 
DOD)  and  the  Bush  doctrine  of  preemptive  attacks  created  deep  resentment  in  China. 

The  Obama  Administration  should  avoid  policy  pitfalls  that  hampered  the  last 
Democratic  administration  at  the  offset.  The  Clinton  Administration  attempted  to 
implement  a  China  policy  of  comprehensive  engagement,  but  devious  Chinese  leaders 
had  no  intent  to  reciprocate  U.S.  good  will.  The  result  was  the  loss  of  advanced  U.S. 
technology  to  the  Chinese.133  The  Obama  Administration  should  instead  develop  a 
China  policy  of  cooperative  engagement  with  strict  preconditions.  This  approach  best 
supports  U.S.  goals  and  aides  China’s  peaceful  rise.  It  also  gives  trade  opportunities 
needed  for  capitalism  to  take  full  root  in  China  and  for  much  needed  internal  reforms. 

Defense  Appropriations.  Congress  should  develop  legislation  that  ensures  next 
year’s  defense  bill  includes  the  provisions  necessary  to  organize  and  equip  DOD  to 
meet  the  threat.134  The  2001  Rumsfeld  Commission  report  warns  of  a  potential  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  in  space.135  To  ease  concerns,  the  administration  should  develop  a 
national  strategy  for  space  that  supports  current  policy136  and  funds  emerging  space 
situational  awareness  capabilities  at  appropriate  levels.137  Congress  should  provide 
adequate  funding  for  programs  to  protect  critical  U.S.  computer  systems, 
infrastructure,138  and  space  assets,  but  resist  siren  calls  for  weaponization  of  space. 
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The  National  Science  Foundation  reports  a  decline  in  federal  support  for  space 
activities,  from  $8.5  billion  high  in  the  1990s  to  $5.3  billion  low  in  the  2000s.  Likewise, 
the  Aerospace  Commission  and  National  Science  Board  have  voiced  concerns  over  the 
shrinking  human  capital  pool  within  the  aerospace  industry.139  The  nation  has  assumed 
significant  risks  from  aging  space  systems  and  lengthy  delays/cancellation140  of  crucial 
space  capabilities.141 

Establish  G-10.  Khanna  describes  a  multipolar  world  resembling  a  three-legged 
stool,  with  the  United  States,  European  Union,  and  China  as  dominant  powers.142  His 
proposal  to  form  a  G-3  institution  of  the  three  powers  is  inadvisable  because  it  ignores 
U.S.  allies  like  Japan.  Instead,  the  administration  should  gradually  form  a  new  G-10 
consisting  of  G-8  members  and  new  entrants  China  and  India,  when  they  are  fully 
compliant  with  international  laws  and  norms.  This  carrot  can  modify  Chinese  behavior. 

International  Cooperation.  The  Obama  Administration  should  engage  China  on 
regional  security  issues.  In  2008,  Secretary  of  State  Rice  discussed  Bush 
Administration  foreign  policy  success,  including  the  transformation  of  Asian  allies  like 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Australia  to  meet  21st-century  challenges.  She  also  noted  the 
successes  of  multilateralism  in  dealing  with  North  Korea  and  elsewhere.143  This  model 
establishes  a  framework  for  resolution  of  lingering  security  issues  in  Northeast  Asia. 

Increased  Chinese  support  of  international  intervention  is  crucial  to  U.N.  efforts. 
Beyond  peacekeeping,  China  has  also  engaged  in  a  variety  of  nonproliferation  actions 
and  peace-building  projects.  Zhongying  stresses  that  Western  policies  are  riddled  with 
contradictions  and  uneven  enforcement.144  U.N.  Security  Council  has  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  and  regional  peace.  Permanent  member  China’s  initial 
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refusal  for  such  action  may  have  worsened  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Darfur. 

However,  since  2005,  China  has  embraced  a  comprehensive  strategy  featuring 
prevention,  peace  restoration,  peacekeeping,  and  postconflict  reconstruction.145 

China  can  assist  with  transnational  issues  like  trafficking  in  persons,  disaster 
relief,  organized  crime,  and  pandemics.  The  U.N.  reports  that  China  made  significant 
progress  in  compliance  with  international  trafficking-in-persons  standards.146  Speed  is 
essential  in  responding  to  disasters,  but  China  has  significant  strategic  lift  shortfalls.147 
This  is  an  area  of  strength  for  U.S.  forces.  In  terms  of  foreign  investment,  virtually  every 
U.S.  governor  and  several  major  business  executives  have  visited  China.  More  than  20 
states  have  established  offices  in  China;  however,  many  Americans  fear  the 
consequences  of  Chinese  companies  purchasing  assets  in  the  United  States.148  Lastly, 
the  Obama  Administration  should  consider  establishing  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
China  for  maritime  cooperative  security  modeled  after  the  U.S.  Cooperative  Strategy  for 
Maritime  Security.149  Such  an  arrangement  would  assure  burden-sharing  and  set  the 
stage  for  further  cooperation. 

Conclusion 

A  peaceful,  stable  China  that  is  fully  integrated  into  the  global  community  of 
nations  is  in  both  U.S.  and  Chinese  interests.  However,  China  faces  a  number  of 
strategic  choices:  one  option  leads  to  a  peaceful  rise,  while  all  other  options  may  lead 
to  future  conflict.150  Bilateral  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  China  are 
crucial.  However,  maintaining  other  alliances  is  equally  important.  To  retain  flexibility, 
regional  alliances  with  Japan,  Russia,  and  India  provide  the  United  States  with  a  broad 
range  of  options  to  ensure  that  China’s  rise  remains  peaceful. 
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